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THORiAU    ViblTS   rLX.;OUTH 
by  Ellen  Watson 
(we   are    fortuate    to   be   able    to  present   this 
hitherto  unpublished  paper   by   the   daughter   of   Tlio- 
reau's   good   friend  and    fellow-Karvardian,    3. M.Wat-  • 
son.      The  paper  came   to  us   from  .-'.iss   Julia   ^radford 
;iolmes   of   V/hitman,   Mass.,    tiirough   our  member  Arthur 
T.Cole.      The    story   is   authenticated   in  a   footnote    on 
Page   301  of   the   I906  edition  of  Thoreau's  FAMILIAR 
Ii-TTi:.RS.--The  Editor) 

When   Thoreau  was   a   young  man,    he   visited  riy- 
mouth  and   Duxbury,    and  as  enthusiastic  pedestrians 
never   tire    of  walking,    he   attempted   to  continue 
his   stroll  around  Captain's   Hill   to   the   north   shore 
of  Clark's   Island.      When  the    tide   is  at    its    lowest 
ebb,    this   does   not   look   so  impossible;      The    sand 
flats  even   invite   one   to  pace   their  shining  sur- 
face ;      The   channel  looks  narrow  enough  to  be    jumped 
across,    and   the    three   miles,   which  at  high   tide   are 
a   foaming   sea,    or  a   level  blue    sheet   of  water,    look 
but  a   short  stretch  to  traverse. 

Mr.   Thoreau  gauged   everything   oy  his   beloved 
Concord  Hiver--there  an   island   could   be   waded   to; 
here   was   evidently  an  island-- let  us  wade    over 
there!      But   there   are    islands  and   Islands,    chan- 
nels  and   channels!     And  a  rising   tide   on  a   flat   in 
xlymouth  Harbour   is   a   swift  river,    full   of   danger. 

Fortunately   for  our  Concord  guest,    a   small 
fishing  boat  was  at  hand   just  at   the   nick  of    time 
to   save   him   for   his    task   of  writing  many  volumes 
for   the    future    Joy   of  all   lovers    of   nature  I      The 
skipper   landed  him  at   the    North  End--the   back  door 
of   the    island,    so   to  speak,    and   there  he   was 
greeted  by   the    "lord   of    the    isle,"   known   to  all  his 
friends   as    "Uncle  Ed,"  Edward   Winslow   'riatson,    and   a 
worthy   representative    of    the   Pilgrims  who   spent 
their   first  Sunday   on  t/iis    island. 

Bluff  and   hearty  was   his   welcome,    and   his 
first  question  was,      Vt'here   d'ye    hail  fromV"      Mr, 
Thoreau,    fresh   from   the    rescue,    must  have   been 
breathless   from   climbing   the   cliff  and   overcome 
with   the   mighty   else    on  his   slender  back  that  wel- 
comed   his  answer,    "From  Concord,    Sir,   my   name    is 
Thoreau,"  with   "You  don't   say   so!      I've   read   some- 
where   In  one    of   your  books   that  you    'lost  a   hound, 
a   horse,    and  a   dove,'      Now  what  do  you  mean  by   itv" 

Mr,   Thoreau   looked   up  with  shy,    dark  blue 
eyes,    as   someone   said  he    looked   like   a  wild   wood- 
chuck  ready   to  run  back   to  his   hole,   and  he   was 
very   ruddy   of   complexion,    with   reddish  brown   hair 
f.nd   wore   a   green  coat--he    looked   up    then  in  shy 
astonishment  at   this   breezy,    broad-shouldered, 
white-haired   sea  farmer,    reader  of  his   books,    "Well, 
Sir,    I    suppose   we   have   all  had   our   losses,"      "That's 
a  pretty   way   to  answer  a   fellow,"   replied    the   un- 
satisfied   student  of  a  fellow-poet  and  lover  of 
nature . 

Mr.   Thoieau  meekly   followed  him  to   the   hospit- 
able   "Old  House"  v;here   so  many  Concord  philosophers 
have  eaten  the  asparagus,    turnips,   clams  and   lob- 
sters   that  are  better  there  than  In  any  other  din- 
ing-room,  even  in  New  England  where  those   fruits   of 
the    sea  and   the    soil  are   always   good. 

After  he  had  borne  patiently  the  well-deserved 
reproofs  for  hie  great  rashness- -"Where  would  you 


have   ^en  now,    ir   S?.m  3urgess   hadn't  happened    to 
get  Lei;-, ted  hawling  in  his    loi^ster  pots,    I,'d   like 
to  know,   ehc" — tue   talk  turned   to   tales   of   Worsemen, 
of  acvcnture   by    sea  and   land--the  wood  fire  was 
blazing  to  dry  the  wet  and  weary   traveler;    the 
lamps   v.ere    lighted;    and    from   the   depths    of    the    big 
old-fashioned  arm  chair  rose  and   fell  the   long 
arms   of  the    teller  of   tales.     Excited  by  his  ever- 
increasing  audience,   who  peered  in  at   the   open  win- 
dows and   6to.:,,ved    to  listen  until  all  the   island 
flocked    to  hop.r  what    "that   ,.iah  that   thought  he 
could  wade   across    from   Duxbury"   had    to  say   for   him- 
self,  and  eg^ed   on  uiy  Uncle  Ed's  questions  and  un- 
reserved criticism,    he   talkec   far  into   the   night, 
a  ni^ht  never  to  be   forgotten  by  those   who  were 
there    to   see   and    to  hear. 

The   v.'atson   Doys ,    four   in  number,    tall,    stal- 
wart followers   of   the   sea,    and  all  handsome,    fresh 
and  ready   listeners,    sat  around   in  fascinated  si- 
lence,   their  blue   eyes   getting   bigger  and  bigger  as 
Mr.   Thoreau   launched   out  into  tales   of  ancient  sea 
adventures   of   the    times   of   the   Vikings  and  of  his 
own  French  ancestors. 

The   shy  woodchuck,   under  the   ins^^iration  of 
such  an  audience,    forgot  how  far  he  was   from  his 
hole,    so  to   speak,    and  held   them  by   his   eloquence, 
breathless    and    spellbound. 

And  he  returned  by  high  tide,   having  gained, 
let  us   ho^e ,   a  greater  respect  for  Plymouth  Har- 
bour,  with  its  ebo  and  flow  of  mighty  waters, — as 
his   hearers  had  gained  an  insight  into  a  wider 
world    of   travel  and  adventure. 


"Could  you  tell  us  which  path  Thoreau  used  to  take?" 
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by  Julian  gurroue'as 

(In  t^e   spring   of  1946,,    Julian  jiurroughs,    son 
r   ti\e   late   faaisd   naturalist,    John  Burroughs,   de- 
livtred  a   lecture  at   the  A.uerican  Museum   of  Ii^tur" 
al  History   In  ;;ew   iork  City.      Hearing  so  many  good 
reports   of   it,  we  have  asked  Mr,   uuri oughs   for 
peri.usslon  to  reprint  it  in  digest  version  here. 
Since   the   lecture  was   originally  written  to  ac- 
company a  series  of  24  elides,   we  have  rather 
strenuously  edited  the  text  and  we  hope   both  read- 
ers and  author  will  forgive  us   our  editorial  work.) 

Hearing  much  of  Thoreau  on  the   one   hundredth 
anniversary  of  hl8/  going  to  walden,   I  was   set  to 
rereading  not  only  all  of  his   nature  books,   but 
blographlas  and  criticisms   of  Jils  'work  as  well, 
out   of   this   suddenly   cajne   the   feeling  that  Thoreau, 
and  in  a  much  lesser  degree  Father  both  revolted 
against  what  we  call  aaterlaliem:   both  determined 
to  be  free   to  follow  the   call  of  native   and  of 
literature — as  free  as   it   is  possible  for  a  human 
to  be . 

From  Thoreau 'a  stay  in  his  cabin  in  the  woods 
beside  walden  Pond  cam©  his  book  of  essays,    telling 
of  his  way  of  living  there,   his  observations  of 
nature,   as  well  as  of  his  economics  and  philosophy. 
Father  apparently  first  read  WALDEN  in  1897.     Th-t 
must  be   the  date;   for  I  well  remember,   as   a   small 
boy,   how  Father  conducted  a  series   of  experiaents 
after  reading  Thor&au's  statement  of  his  experience 
with  a  rainbow. 

In  1918  Father  must  have   reread  V.'AlEfc^',    because 
he   wrote    on  the   back  flyleaf — "His    (Thoreau 's) 
trick  is   to  belittle  everything   the  world   thou^jht 
important,   and  to  cry  up  everything  the  world  has 
thought  unimportant."     Thst  a-nused  Lie   grertly: 
r^c-ther  pencillirg  that  after  rereading   V.'ALDEN. 
Though  it   is  a   sweeping   statement,    p.nd   only  part 
of   the    truth,    it  is   both  exactly   true   as   far  as 
it  goes  and  is  characteristic   of  Thoreau 's  mind — 
his   mind    of  poetic  imagination,   phantasy,    and   love 
of   nature    combined  with   inconsistency  anc   unyield- 
ing  contrariness. 

Channing  said   that  Thoreau  really   lived  at 
home,    he    only  bivouaced   at  Walden.      3e    thrt  as   It 
may,    what  he   did  was    Indeed   slight,    coapr.red   to 
whrt  many  others  have   done    In   living  alone   in  the 
v/ilds,    in  the  mountains,    or  desert,    or   on  the 
seven  seas.      The  point  that  I   wish   to  emphasize 
i-    that    ."hor-eau  m?ce   ^ree.t   literature    of   his    life 
at  Walden.      As   Father  ex^^ressed   It,    "Thoreau's 
v.oik  lives   and  will  continue    to  live.      The   books 
which   he   gave   to  the   world   h^ve   m&ny,   and   very 
hi^h   literary  and  ethical  values.      He   drew  a  gos- 
pel  out   of   the   v;ild.      Ke    brought  messages   from   the 
v;ood    goes    to  men.      He   made   a    lovely  pond  a   foun- 
tain of   the  purest  anc   woet  eleve.ted    thought." 

A   century  ago  it  v.as   tliat  Thoreau   built  at 
V.'slcen.      Kali    a  century  ago  Father  built   his   cabin 
i  !   the   woods,   giving   It,  ?    name   3ug._eBted  by  a 
friend--SlabslGe8.      I   an  safe    in  saying   that  Father 
\<r.3    not   Influenced   In  any  way  by  Thoreau's  example 
'--unllKe   Thoi^au,   he   old   not  wish  to  open  trade 
with   the   Celesti'l  i.!npire .      He   called  his   going  to 
the   woods    not  a  retreat  but  a  withdrawal.      He   said 
he   was   hungry  for   the   private   and  humble,    the   cir- 
ci;niscribed ,    the   shut  in;    he   was   pining   for  a  nook 
to  sit  down  in,    for  a  place   wholly  his    own  where 
he   could  en-^rtaln  his   friends.      He   had   grown 
tired    of  .liverby   anc    the   vineyards.      He   wanted   to 
ufcip  Amaia   cxear  up    the   .nuck  swatp   to  raise   celery; 
a;?ny   rea^ions,    reaoons   v;j.thln  reasons,    or   no  reason 
at  &.11,    he    said  him&elf . 

When  rather  was   a  youn^  man,   he   had   been 
xlkened    to  ""hoieau,   a    lit^entss    he   hastened   to  deny. 
"There    is    livi.le   or   no  resemblance   between  us,"  he 
wrote.      "T.iorfcau's   aim   is  mainly  etMcal,   as  much 
80  as  hmereon's;   my  aim,   as   far  ?s   I   have   any — is 
entirely  P-rtlstic.      He    said   he    cr.rec    nothing  for 
tlie   ethical,    thr.t  he   woulci   not  pri;aoh  one   word. 
"I   paint   the   bii-c    or   trout   or   scene   for   its    own 
sake,    truthfully  anyiiow,   picturtsquely    if   I   can." 
7oth  Thorer.u   -■    d   Father   v.-ere   ^rt^atly  influ- 


enced by  Emerson,   and   it  was    to  Emerson,    not  Thoreau 
thst   Father  owed   so  much.      As   a  young  man  in  school 
Father  fell  completely  under    the   spell  and   influ- 
ence   of  £inerson.      He   did   not   read  Thoreau  until  his 
style   and   oouise   in  life   were   fixed.      When  he  was 
an   old  v.'.e.n,    he  wrote,    "I   was    thinking   this   morning 
of   Thoreau's   way   of  writing,    and  what  a   mistake   I 
had   made    in  not  heeding  It.      I'm  afraid    to  give 
the   mind   a   jolt,   which   is   a  mistake.      Thoreau 
doesn't  care  how  many  Jolts-  he  gives,    the  more  the 
better.     They  give   zest  to  the  page," 

So  he   not  only  admits  he  did  not  heed  Thoreau 
but  what  a  mistake,   I'll  add,    for  him  to  have  tried 
to  do  sol      "There  is  but  one  Thoreau,"  he  wrote, 
"and  v;e   should  devoutly   thank   the   gods    of   New  Eng- 
land  for  the  precious  gift.     I  wish  I  had  a  little 
of   the   Thoreau  quality — that  high  moral  and  high 
stoical   tone    that  I   haven't  got   that  makes   his   work 
nearer  the   classical  standards." 

Since   Thoreau's   life  work  was   finished  when 
Father's   had   Just  begun,   all  hie   books   were    on  the 
shelf  for  Father  to  read,   enjoy,   and  criticise. 
Yet  his    criticisms   were   always   kindly,    tolerant, 
good-natured  and  Just--not  harsh  or  unfair  as  some 
were — James  Russell  Lowell's,    for  instance.      There 
is   plenty   in  Thoreau   to  criticise,    though  as   Father 
said,    his   merits   as   a  man  and  a   writer   so   far   out- 
weigh his  defects  and  errors   that  they  do  not 
trouble    us. 

liow   utterly  different   the   two  men  were  I      When 
Thoreau   visited    New  York  City   in  1843,    he    said   he 
found   the   pigs   in  the   streets    the   most   respectable 
part   of   the   population,    and   as   for   the    society   of 
young  women,    he    found   it   the   most  unprofitable 
thine,  he   did.     To  Slabs  ides   came   crowds    of  youn;,, 
women  and   girls,    from  schools   and   colleges,    includ- 
ing  the   Wake   Robin  Club  of  Va8sar--always    Joyfully 
recelvec    and  welcomed.     Father  was   never  happier 
then  he   was   when  leading  them   to   the   Shotoca,    or 
the    falls    of   Slack  Creek,    or   through  the   woods   and 
fields. 

\te  nust  elso  consider   that  Thoreau   was    but 
twenty-eight  when  he   built  Walden:    unknown  except 
by  ills   circle   of  friends,    criticised  by  his   nelgh- 
t>9ts  --evcn  Hawthorne   spoke    in  sarcasm   of    the    "beau- 
■fcy   of   his    conspicuous   solitude."      Father  was   on   the 
oiti^r  hand,    fifty-eight  v.hen  he   withdrew    to   the 
woods,    to   the   peace   ? nd   sweetness   of   Slabsides,    he 
«^id-,    widely  known,    with  hosts    of   friends   and   fol- 
lowers . 

From   his   two  years  at   V.'alden,    Thoreau  wrote   a 
long   series   of  essays;    from   his   2i;.ny  years   at  Slab- 
sides   Father  wrote   briefly   one,    "Wild  Life   about 
Hy  Cabin."      Thoreau's   favorite   season  was   winter. 
Father's   was   spring.      Father   taught   school  for 
years,    Thoreau  gave   up  his    school  almost  at   once 
because   he    said   that  since   he    taught,    not  for   the 
good   of  his   fellow  man,    but   foi-  a   livelihood-»-lt 
was  a   failure.      Any  work  done   for  material  ends, 
he   said   was   a  mistake,   anc   any  money   so  earned  was 
tainted . 

Father  was   a  great  admirer  of   Thoreau,   plac- 
ing him   In  his   affections    next   to  Kmerson  and   Whit- 
man;   further,    In  one   of  his   very   last  essays,    in 
THE   LAST   HARVEST,    he   penned    the   moEt   beautiful 
tribute    to  Thoreau  and  his    life   and   works    that   I 
have   ever   read   anywhere. 

A    LETTER  FROM  EKGLAIO) 
by   John  Davie a 

(The    following  are   excerpts   from  a    letter 
from   onu    of   our   two  English  members.      It   is   in  part 
a   reply   to   i>r.   Heroert  Faulkner  West's    lecture   re- 
ported  in   our   last  bulletin. --The  Editor] 

I   first   became   acquainted  with   the    name   and 
the   works   of   Thoreau  nearly   fifty  years    r£0,    when, 
as   I   v;a3   ?oo'.t   to  board  a   stearaer  at   the    Liverpool 
landiHi^  sta^sC    to  carry  me   for  my  annual   holiday,   a 
schoolboy   friend  handed  me   a   copy   of    .ALEEM  which 
he   had  picked   up  at  a  second-hand  bookstall   in 
Liverpool,    thinking,   as   he   explained,    that   though 
he   did   not   jcnov/   the   author   or    the    Look,    it  ciight 
help  me  pass   a   lonely  holiday. 

Well,    Thoreau  has  helped   me  pass   r.tany   holidays, 
not   however,    lonely  holidays,    for   I   couldn't  feel 


lonely  vilth  a  book  of  Thoreau's   in  my  pocket, 
though  It   often  makes   solitude   delicious. 

The  clear  implications  of  Thoreau's  observa- 
tions on  the  habits  of  life  are  Inescapable  and  I 
thereupon  gave   up   flesh  eating. 

A3   Dr.   West  states,   Thoreau  is  highly  esteemed 
as  a  writer   in  England,    by   the    cognoscenti   capable 
of  estimating  writers   of  English,    though,    I   am >sor- 
ry  to  say,   he   is  not  widely  read  here.     An  opinion 
often  expressed  to  me  by  my  old  friend  the   late 
Henry  S.   Salt,   was  that  Thoreau's  reputation  among 
writers  would   steadily  grow   throughout  the   years. 

I  was  very  interested  to  read  in  the  bulletin 
of   the   broadcast  discussion  by   T.V.Smith  and   others, 
of   WALDE".      I   tremble   for   the   constitution   of  your 
United   States    should  Thoreau  become   anything   like 
popularly  uncerstood. 

Regarding  Dr.    West's    lecture,    I   cannot   think 
that  Thoreau,   who  had  bo  little  use  for   the   rail- 
way,   and,    as   he    said,    "Wouldn't* go  round   the   cor- 
ner  to  see    the  world   blown  up , "   would  be   much   im- 
pressed by  such  modern  inconveniences  as   aeroplanes, 
automobiles   or  atomic  energy.     And  as  for  beliefs 
in  a  personal  God,    moral  values",   eternal  veretles, 
Lc,    1   doubt  whether   Thoreau,    so  unusually  alert 
and  alive, would  concern  himself  with  such  vague 
substitutes   for  thinking. 


HUDSON  AND  THOREAU 

At  the   Thoreau  Centenary  Meeting  held  in  Cax- 
ton  Hall,   London,   July  12,    1917,    letters  were  read 
from  persons  unable   to  attend   the  meeting;   among 
others   from  W.H.Hudson,    the   novelist  and   nature 
writer,   who  wrote: 

I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able   to  attend   this  meet- 
ing,  as  I   should  have   liked   to  hear  everything 
'■    that  will  be    said   on  such  an   occasion  about  that 
little-known  and  unhuman  sort  of  person — Thoreau. 
He   says    th?,t  he   searched  in  all  literature  for 
th?.t  quality  of  wildness   so  dear  to  him,   and 
failed    to  find  it.     In  like  manner,   I   have  fail- 
ed to  find,    in  all  the  books  and  articles   on 
Thoreau  which  I  have  read,   a  satisfying  and  ade- 
quate  statement  or  exposition  of   the  man  and  his 
true  place   in  the   world   of  mind  and  spirit. 

The    reason  of  my  failure.,    it  might  be    said,    is 
that  I   have  put  him  too  high — that  my  enthusiasm 
has  spoilt  my   Judgement.      It  may  be   so;   we  are 
always  making  mistakes;    nevertheless,    I   will 
stick  to  my  belief  that  when  his  bicentenary 
comes   round  and  is  celebrated  by  our  descendents 
In  some  Caxton  Hall  of   the  future;   when  our  lit- 
tle R.L.Stevensons  are   forgotten,   with  all  tUose 
who  anatcmlzed  Thoreau  in  order  to  trace  his  af- 
finities and  give  him  his   true   classifications — 
now  as  a  Gilbert  White,   now  a  lesser  Ralph  Wal- 
do Emerson,   now  a  Richard  Jeffries,    now  a  some- 
body else--he  will  be  regarded  as  simply  him- 
self,  as   Thoreau,   one  without  master  or  mate,   who 
v.as  ready  to  follow  his   own  genius  withersoever 
it  might   lead  him,   even  to   insanity,    and  who  was 
in  the  foremost  ranks   of   the  prophets. 

--from  THE   HUKJVKITARIAN 

August,    1917. 


The   (Surrent    (October    >.)    issue    of  KADEKOISELLE 
uses,    of  all  places,   as  a  background   for  the   model- 
ing of  a   new   coat,    the   Thoreau  Room   of  the   Concord 
Antiquarian  Society.     And   there,    in  the  midst   of 
Thoreau's   snowshoes  and  drafting  instruments,    they 
display  a   Juilllard  wool  suede   cut   coat--price 
-^?75.      Oh,    saaces   of  iv'alden  fond. 

Mrs.  Eddie   W.   Wilson,    in   her   new  treatise,    THE 
GOUhD  i;.  FOLil  LITEi^TUflE,   quotes  Thoreau  on  Indian 
gourds . 

Joseph  Wood  Krutch  has  delivered  the  manuscript 
of  a    new  biography  of  Thoreau   to  Henry  Holt   for  its 
new  American  Men  of  Letters    series. 

According   to  Howard   Fast's   recent  fiction  bi- 
ography  of   John  P.    Altgeld,,.TH£   r>;EHICAN,    Altgeld 
carried  Thoreau's  works  with  him  on  lifs   vfanierfAgs 
throogi,  the  cou-T&-cy5idL&L-n  hi^  yaoth  ■ 


WEISS   ON   THOREAU 

(The   following   is  a  portion   of    "Poem  Read  at 
the  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Class   of  Eighteen  Hundred 
and  Thirty-Seven"  by  Thoreau's   friend  and  classmate 
John  Weiss.      The  entire  poem  was  published  in  a 
tiny  and  ephemeral  pamphlet   of   eighteen  pages   by 
the   Deland  printers   in  Boston  in  1374.— Ed.) 
THOREAU,  prone   on  the  earth  he   loved  so  well, 
HIS  ear  close   to  the   secrets  he  would  tell. 
His  heart  more  deeply  in  the  woodland   lost. 
His  boat  by  wider  Walden  ripples   tost; 
His   soul  in  Godhead  sunk,    in  Godhead  found, 
Kosmos  his  concord,   and  the   stars   no  bound. 
Where'er  he  wanders  with  detective   sight. 
He  puts  the  essence  of  each  sign  in  light. 
Nature  her  lover  has  not   lost;    the   heart. 
Of   oiks   is   he;    all  creatures  with   him   start. 
?he   squir^l  drops  his  nut,    the   bird  his   leaf. 
The   river  sings  along  its   shallow  reef. 
To  celebrate  a   comrade   thus  regain  d;  . 

All  things  rejoice,   since   aeath  had  only  feign  q. 
That  non-compliance,    that  frugality, 
That  scorn  of  hankering,    that  chastity. 
That  rage   to  find  some   truths   to  keep  him   Just, 
Th^t  Ig-norance   of  creeds,    that   sacred  trust 
Jhlch  mde   our  sects   seem  nought  but  Jealousies 
Of  man  and  God,   suspicions   of  what  is; 
This  pith  of  ethics,    this  economy 
That  kept  his  house,   and  set  his   spirit   free, - 
All  this— THOREAU— no  more   is   vex  d  by   lies. 
No  lonaer  held  to  ball  by  Compromise. 
The   mendly  woods,    the   stillness  that  caress  d, 
Ihl  muteness  that  its   love  to  him  express'd 
The   living  creatures   that  espoused  his   cause. 
And  paid  his  poverty  unbrib'd  applause,— 
His  whole  resource   of  Nature,    sacrament 
Of  some  Religion  ere   there  was   intent 
To  fashion  man,— this  essence    of  mankind. 
Our  THOREAU  lost,   somewhere  asaln  to  find. 
He  needed  not  to  make  his  peace  «l^h  God 
Who  never  quarrell'd  with  Him.     Let  the    sod 
Above  this   sturdy  love   be   seemly  kept 
By  elements  and  creatures  whose  adept 
wis  he;   the  dew's  unstudied  tears  each  blade 
Into  his  epitaph  convert;   the   shade 
7^  evergreens  recall  his  brooding  hours, 
ShllrKis  flavor  all  the  common  f^o^f  ^'    ^^ 
The  winter  drift  describe  his   clear-cold   style, 
Tosf  feathering  edges  the   strict  ^r-zee   file; 
The  heat  of  June   Immerse   the   land,   the   sea. 
Prolong  the  ardor  of  his  fantasy 

All  things  forget  their  shyness  and  confide, 
RepayinTus   their  debt  to  him  who  died. 

•  •  «  * 

"By  some   instinct  I  knew  from  the   first  page 
of  WALDEN   that  here   was   my  meat.      Here   was  a   clean 
new  world  of  tonic  air  and  diamond  clarity.     Here 
was  a  man  who  thought  for  himself  and  whose   ideas 
curiously  coincided  with  my  own.      I, too,   wanted  to 
live   in  ultimate   simplicity,   and  by  solitary  com- 
munion with  nature   to  realize  my  spiritual  self. 
Perhaps  what  I  really  wanted  was   to  oe   lazy  and 
shirk  hard  labour,    but  at  the   time   it  seemed   to  me 
I  would  like   to  be  a  recluse  philosopher. 

"So   I   dallied  with   the   idea   that  I    would    save 
a  few  hundred  pounds  and  seek  the   sanctuary   of  the 
wilderness.     To  me  Thoreau  was    like  a  spring  gush 
of   Joy  and   sunshine.      He   meant  escape,    self-expres- 
sion,   freedom.      And   I   have   never  gotten  over    this 
idea   of  escape.      Little    islands    tempt  me,    and   the 
aearts   of   cities    offer  me   aloneness.      As    far  se   I 
decently" could   I  have    isolated   my    life,    trying  to 
achieve    spiritual  integrity.      For   I   hold    th?.t   it 
is   not  what  we   make   with   our  hands   and    jrains    that 
matters,    but  what  we   make   with    ourselves.    .    . 

^-Robert  ser-./.c^<:7ipi.ot/<;H>i/^f/0FTHe  riooi^. 

;^ew  Vc-rK  •.  DoAA,  fie^cLj  I^VS".  P.  !Q'^~3- 


A  radio  program  entitled   "Suspense,"  broadcast 
over  WCBS  at  8  p.m.   on  Aug.  7,    1947,    told  the   tale 
of  a   bank  clerk  who,   having  read  that   "moat  men   lead 
lives   of  quiet  desperation,"  commits  murder   to  se- 
cure  money   to  break  the  unbearable  routine   of  his   life 
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